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. . . the arts do live continu- 
ously, and they live literally by 
faith; their names and _ their 
shapes and their uses and their 
basic meanings survive un- 
changed in all that matters 
through times of interruption, 
diminishment, neglect; they 
outlive governments and creeds 


and the societies, even the very 


civilizations that produce 


them.” 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
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Editorial Notes 


N September twenty-second, stained glass lost 
its most ardent friend and stalwart champion. 
When Ralph Adams Cram designed a cathe- 
dralora church ‘his plan included stained glass as an 
essential of its interior, yea even its crowning glory. 
He never considered stained glass just another ap- 
pointment, or something that could be added at a 
later date. It was a rare church indeed in which he 
was unable to get his clients to put at least one stained 
glass window to gain a beach head that could be rein- 
forced later with more windows for the ultimate 
glorious victory, — an entire fenestration of captured 
but joyous jewels. 

To many Cram seemed autocratic, positive, dog- 
matic; determined to control what fhenla go into his 
building and who should execute it. Thank God he 
was, for he never abused his power to play favorites. 
Gi rer etic of the truly great, this prince of men 
would grant an audience to the humblest craftsman. 
Never would it be a perfunctory one, for Cram could 
be an interested and enthusiastic listener as well as 
a dynamic expounder. If he felt that the craftsman 
was honest and had any vestige of genius, no matter 
how obscure or undeveloped, he would see to it that 
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he had a chance to express himself. As a result, many 
of the present outstanding stained glass craftsmen 
had their first real opportunity in one of Wire Crames 
churches, and before, not after, they had arrived 
and were safe. 

There is an impression that Cram was tough to 
work for. The opposite was the case. Never was there 
a more tolerant and encouraging critic, with criticism 
always constructive. Not so many years ago Cram 
came into my studio to inspect the full size cartoons 
for a large transept window in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit. After a few minutes of silence he grabbed a 
four foot stool and in a flash was on his tip toes on 
the top of it. Pointing to a “ Come Unto Me” attitude 
of Christ he cried out, These arms, — theisangic 
is terrible.” Jumping from the stool with one leap 
he struck the same attitude. “Not like that, but like 
this. Sketch me,” he commanded. I did, while he 
stood transfixed. Then he relaxed, approved the 
sketch, and went on to pick out and exclaim over 
good points in the drawings. I have always felt that 
this small incident best depicts Cram, the man all 
stained glass craftsmen revered, who is more respon- 
sible than any other man today for the fact that the 
finest stained glass in the world is being made in this 
country. 

co eae We 
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UTSIDE the limits of his immediate profession, 
the death of Ralph Adams Cram will touch no 
interest more sensitively than that of stained 

glass, whose fortunes so deeply engaged his profes- 
sional sympathies. To the stimulation of his eager 
patronage through half a century is largely due its 
present notable estate in America. 

In his time no architect made so influential or so 
vivid an impression on the public consciousness. He 
was in exuberant measure articulate both as artist and 
philosopher. The distinction of his Gothic product 
will undoubtedly bring its historic acknowledgment, 
but it was the flaming mediaeval conviction behind it, 
proclaimed so eloquently by voice and pen, that gave 
the romantic tinge to the personality of the man. Al- 
though other talents of importance were won to his 
cause throughout the years, his leadership was never 
disputed. 

However we may narrow the attributions as to the 
measure of his individual share in the architectural 
accomplishment of his firm (and Goodhue’s associa- 
tion is particularly challenging), it is the name of 
Cram which will be identified with the influence 
which lifted ecclesiastical architecture from compara- 
tive illiteracy to its present respectability. He lived to 
witness the close of an epoch. A new philosophy with 
the force of revolution has now arisen to protest the 
principle of tradition, and the end may have come to 
the Gothic episode. 


CuarLes D. MAGInNNIS 
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An Appreciation by a Member of the Building Committee of Washington Cathedral 


r. Cram has gone on ahead. A great Scotch- 
\ N man wrote a story which began: “You may 

like Adam Mac Adam, or you may hate 
him — but you will never forget him!” All of us who 
knew Mr. Cram will miss him, and we will never 
forget him. He has been quoted as describing himself 
like this: “I am not an artist; I am not an engineer; 
I may not be an architect, but I think I have a certain 
talent for piling up stone.’ 

Probably no one in the past hundred years has 
made a greater contribution to stained glass than 
did Mr. Cram when he inaugurated in the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine the principle of trial and 
error. Until he came on the scene it was the policy 
of the Cathedral to have all its glass made three 
thousand miles away in England by glass painters 
who had never seen the high light of this climate and 
latitude. Then Mr. Cram opened the door to the 
American glasspainters by saying: “I am going to use 
you provided you will agree to three things: first you 
will agree to codperate for harmony of effect; second, 
you will agree on a palette; and third, you will agree 
to accept the decision of your fellow colorists as to 
whether or not your window should be accepted or 
changed.” Heretofore a window that was installed 
was accepted and paid for. If it was a failure it still 
stood as a monument to error. Cram recognized that 
a studio test is no test at all; that the first setting 
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must be purely tentative and experimental; that 
glass cannot be made three thousand miles away 
and be a success without trial, e.g. the French win- 
dows in Riverside Church and the English windows 
in the Cathedral. 

Washington Cathedral followed Mr. Cram; it took 
color out of the hands of the clergy, or the Building 
Committee, or the architects and placed color where 
it belongs — in the hands of the colorists. Washington 
went further and set up a Contingency Fund of 
twelve and one-half percent to be used in correction 
of errors as disclosed in the test setting. Washington 
said, “We will not punish the glass painters; we will 
coéperate with them.” But it was Cram who blazed 
the trail, with the result that we can find no windows 
made in the past century that approach the windows 
made today by the leading American glass painters. 
They are Cram’s best monument. 

In the French Bible, Blessed are the Meek reads 
“Happy are the debonnaire, for they shall inherit the 
earth.’ To the French and to the ancient Greeks 
the open-minded, the teachable, the unpretentious, 
the atfable,— are the debonnaire because they alone 
continue to grow. They are not defeated because 
they never accept defeat. Is there any word in the 
dictionary that better describes him? Salaams to 
Ralph Adams Cram: to the end he was debonnaire. 


Shall we suggest an epitaph for him? — 


He was neither the narrow ascetic 

Nor yet the fool of pleasure. 

He walked the verdant path 

That lies between the deserts of extremes. 


James SHELDON 
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Hat playful parable in the verse of John G. 

| Saxe about the visit of blind men to the ele- 

hant, and their strangely varied reports of 

the beast, has been quite vividly brought to my mind 

as I read the editorial comments and brief biographies 

that followed the death of my friend and fellow 
worker, the late Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. 

Just as one could say that each blind man told the 
truth, although he described leg or tail or proboscis 
only, I appreciated, even in my bewilderment and 
chagrin, that the various writers spoke the truth as 
they cited books and lectures or declarations from 
heated arguments. For Dr. Cram was an impulsive 
and enthusiastic artist, with a creative imagination 
and an eager interest in countless regions of life and 
thought. 

No one realized better than he did the headlong im- 
pulsiveness that he probably had in mind when he 
spoke of “a certain congenital fantasy that has often 
threatened to be my Nemesis.” 

So it is that while I recognize the various character- 
istics as they are implied in the printed word, when 
they are all added together they entirely fail to sug- 
gest the ardent friend and the warm-hearted Christian 
gentleman [ have known and fought with and played 
with and worked with for the past thirty-three years. 

That vigorous, glowing personality that I love so 
well, seems to have evaded the columnists and editors 
who, under pressure of these times, were limited to 
narrow facts that almost obliterate his essential spirit. 
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Robert Browning knew the difficulty faced by 
trained biographers. as well as by the rest of us who 
try to review the imponderables that give a human 
spirit, in all its bewildering manifestations, an endur- 
ing value more precious than any accurate dates, cold 
facts or figures on dials could be. 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 


This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


My very first meeting with Ralph Adams Cram, 
the famous architect, happened under conditions aaa 
marked the man in a fashion I did not appreciate at 
the time, but that took on significant values as the 
years passed, and as contacts and occasional impacts 
multiplied. 

The incident itself could very well be called a hu- 
morous one, for there stood before him a young man 
from Pittsburgh who worked in a commercial stained 
glass shop in Boston, and who was recommended to 
design and make an important stained glass memorial 
window for a new church in Brookline. 

The recommendation was something of a joke, as I 
see it and see that young man through the years, for 
the endorser of the artist was himself no artist — no 
critic even. He was a retired business man who be- 
lieved in young Connick because he was nice to his 
mother when they spent some time together on Cape 
Cod. 

Fancy the great architect with definite plans for the 
enrichment of that impressive new interior, faced by a 
nobody forced upon his attention by a tel 
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retired business man because — forsooth, he had wit- 
nessed the young fellow’s thoughtful consideration of 
his mother! 

This almost absurd pseudo-success story, of the 
Horatio Alger pattern, had been influencing ad- 
versely the minister of the church, the donor of the 
window, and many parishioners for months — even 
years — before the final appearance of the young man 
himself under protest from those sources. 

That interview with the great architect, inter- 
rupted as it was by telephone calls, hovering office 
boys and inquiring draftsmen, has left memories that 
are still brilliant and colorful. They are mellowed by 
later recollections that include hearty laughter from 
both interviewer and interviewed on that memorable 
day in 1909. 

For, in a remarkable fashion, a candid skepticism 
slowly melted into friendly encouragement and the 
glassman left the office with a great blueprint under 
his arm, and a warm heart. He was to make the design 
in his own time and see the architect with pencil 
sketch at his convenience. In a few months’ time the 
contract was given the artist in his own name, and so 
began a friendship that was most significant because 
it was so typical of the outgoing, vigorous good will of 
Ralph Adams Cram. 

He and I have often smiled at the beginnings of our 
friendship, but I have since discovered that on count- 
less occasions he has been equally kind and as vigor- 
ously helpful to a great army of younger men. 

There are many parallels also to the amusing story 
of the fashion in which I carried out one of his early 
suggestions relative to my becoming known through 
actual work that I could do, especially in the develop- 
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ment of ideas in light and color related to twelfth and 
thirteenth century grisaille. He said to me, when I 
was hopefully considering with him the possibility ofa 
shop of my own: “What you want to do is to take 
some actual examples of glass and show them to 
prominent architects. Anybody can make designs, but 
the actual glass 1 is what counts, and good architects 
know that.” 

It wasn’t long before two great window frames were 
filled with examples of grisaille in color and tints of 
white, painted, cemented and barred in workmanlike 
fashion. With a hearty letter of introduction, the 
hopeful glassman hired a taxi and proceeded to the 
architects’ offices in Boston. His appearance with a 
huge, heavy stained glass sample in his own hands, 
and another in the hands of the taxi driver, was Bon 
looked upon as a flagrant exhibition of bees nerve. 
But the letter from Mr. Cram, more often than not, 
made a noticeable difference in the atmosphere. 

And that strange visitation of an enthusiast, 
weighed down with glass, resulted in many friendships 
that later were to express themselves in an honorary 
membership in the Boston Society of Architects. 

The trip to New York, with those same great exam- 

les of stained and painted glass, was even more 
eventful, and resulted in more friendships that un- 
doubtedly had something to do with later commis- 
sions and later honors. The big friendly blue-eyed taxi 
driver who helped me take the great cumbersome 
things into offices and place them in windows before 
the astonished occupants could get their breath, 
blurted out, after a few such experiences. Gio 
Rord! Is thie your regular work? Do you do this all 
the time?”’ 
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“No,” I explained that it was almost as new for me 
as it was for him. 

“Well, | was just a-thinkin’, ~hevsatd,s thatg 
twas a steady job, I would go right along witcha, for 
it’s great fun we're havin’ today.” 

He also suggested, in his own rather primitive 
speech, that there must have been something biting 
me to start me forth on such an expedition. And I 
freely admitted that such was the case. 

Later I was to find that the same urge to do things 
in a practical fashion was shared by all my contem- 
poraries who came to know Mr. Cram. In other words, 
what I am trying to make clear is that the same sort 
of dynamic energy, set forth in articles and books and 
speeches, was even more significantly put to work, 
more or less secretly, in the life forces of those around 
him. 

It was not only as a friendly adviser, instructor and 
encourager that he served his younger friends, — and 
right here I pause to recall an amusing incident and 
its implications. 

After I had addressed an unusually interesting audi- 
ence at a banquet in Boston, a three-cornered conver- 
sation took place. 

“Have you met Dr. Connick?” 

‘No, I have never had that pleasure.” 

“Oh yes you have,” (with a broad grin) “although 
it was SO long ago that no doubt you have forgot- 
tents. 

“I have met you? Did you come to see me on 
business °” 

me CSuy, 

“Did you want a loan?” 


Yes 
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““How much?” 

‘Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Did you get it?” 

SNe. 

“Great heavens! Great heavens! No wonder we 
bankers have a bad name. No wonder we are consid- 
ered stupid fools, — and here you are the leader in 
your chosen field of artistry!” 

“But I did get that money.”’ 

‘Good gracious! From another banker?” 

“No, not from a banker, — from a fellow worker, 
the architect who recommended me to you.” 

More ejaculations with frantic gestures and the 
words, “Tell it not in Gath!” 

Cram’s good will and forceful power behind it often 
marked his daily doings in a daring fashion that made 
them brightly memorable. We folks at 9 Harcourt 
Street, Boston, never forget, and never recall without 
a friendly smile, the winter morning when, with heavy 
overcoat, big walking stick and great pipe in mouth, 
he mounted a rather rickety, tall step-ladder in our 
draughting room. We all held our breath while he 
measured the length of arm in a great cartoon for the 
central figure in the chancel window for Saint Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church in New York City. 

He had announced that the arms were too long, and 
on top of that gently swaying step-ladder he pro- 
ceeded to measure arms with walking stick to prove 
his contention. The measurements, according to the 
old formula about width of head and length of arms 

roved the correctness of the cartoon, and all assem- 
bled artists and craftsmen broke into laughter and ap- 
plause as he turned and saluted and deftly descended. 

His visits to our shop and to the shops of craftsmen 
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in glass, in wood, stone, iron and bronze all over the 
country were always great events. His criticisms 
ranged from the most sympathetic approval to the 
harshest disapproval in a moment or two. He caused 
great merriment once by turning and saying, in a loud 
voice that was heard by unseen visitors who were 
greatly impressed, “You are the most stubborn chap 
in the world! You never do what I say!” 

The answer and his own laughter, so loud that he 
did not notice the unseen chorus, — “‘That is the rea- 
son you like me, Mr. Cram; you don’t want to be 
surrounded by yes-men, so you like an occasional 
no=man!s 

He was one of us in so direct and downright and 
honest a fashion, and he was so patient with us and 
with our various crotchets and notions and convic- 
tions that we never took any stock in the talk about 
his wanting to live in a mediaeval world. We never 
agreed for a moment with those folks who thought he 
seriously meant to bust all machinery and do every- 
thing by hand. 

At the same time, he did teach us and great hosts of 
his followers to respect, with a new understanding, 
the work of man’s hands in the ground, with growing 
forms, and with all sturdy and rugged materials, — 
even brittle glass as it was set forth in masterpieces of 
the twelfth century. 

He was a great and good citizen of the United 
States of America, and he has left warm-hearted ap- 
preciators all over this land. For he, in company with 
Goodhue, Maginnis and Walsh, did something for 
churchmen and churchwomen who believe in the 
beauty of God’s House as a part of the beauty of 
workaday Christianity. 
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His monuments have an eloquent way of saying 
that he, himself, was a Christian gentleman, — that 
he evel deeply for simple goodness and for its expres- 
sion in the work of man’s hands. 

And why is there so much said about his delight 
in carrying forth as a creative genius, not as a mere 
copier, the glowing traditions established in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and still precious to lovers of beauty, even if 
they are sympathetic with modernist experiments? 
Those experiments are often worth a laugh, —O 
brother and sister, — for they presuppose the exist- 
ence of a new race of men and women, with no place 
in their consciousness for the mellow beauty and 
goodness of olden days. The present darkened world 
has its own violent way of telling us that some of Dr. 
Cram’s prophecies were accurate enough, — and 
don’t they also suggest that not all “new orders” are 
desirable? 

I know that I am speaking for a cloud of witnesses 
when I say that no biographical word of Ralph Adams 
Cram is worth considering for a moment that does not 
emphasize most eloquently his great loving heart and 
his eager impulsive good will, touched sometimes 
with noise and sometimes ee fantasy, living and 

shining in the path he has left behind him. 

Edmund Gosse’s words, meant for another in- 
domitable spirit, serve equally well as a reminder of 
our friend: 


ce 


. where he walked 

Love masqueraded in rough skins and claws, 
Feigning to be a monster of the woods; 

Loud was the voice wherewith he rhymed and talked, 
But warmer heart or moved in kindlier cause 

Was never stirred by man’s vicissitudes.” 
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A Testament of Friendship 


R. CRAM was so widely known, so much has 
\ / been said and so many tributes paid, that one 

feels as though not much else could be added. 
But there is a wealth of intimate detail that comes 
back to me after forty-four years of close business 
association and mutual friendship. 

Ours was a friendship of complete understanding 
and professional agreement in most things pertaining 
to architecture and art. We thought alike and ex- 
pressed ourselves generally to the other’s satisfaction. 
Those are the only things that qualify me to say 
anything of a man who has reached such an eminence 
professionally. 

First of all, let me tell how very, very human he 
was. I use cis word human for lack of any other word 
that seems to fit so well. I believe the interest of their 
friends in the home and family of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cram gave them great pleasure. They were always 
at their very best when entertaining their friends. For 
example, we visited them in Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, three years ago in the early spring. No one ever 
did more to make their friends share with them the 
joy they were experiencing: in living in that “off the 
beaten track town,” so unique a community today. 
Both felt so enthusiastically that they had discovered 
the “one place in America.” There would be alto- 
gether too many details to tell of in what I am setting 
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out to be a brief sketch, so I will relate just one feature 
of our visit, which was typical. 

We must go to St. Helena’s Church and see the 
beautiful old Georgian church and church yard. 
Nothing in America could be more perfect as a sign 
of a by-gone day in the south where community life 
must have been charming, and enviable to us who 
live in the technocracy of another existence. St. 
Helena’s proved to be all they had painted in their 
words. I believe they were greatly pleased to see 
that we agreed they had discovered one of the most 
pleasant scenes that anyone has ever observed in 
this land or abroad. And so we rambled for three 
days amid more pleasant scenes with many a reward 
to our architectural inclinations, for Beaufort has 
much to delight one who thinks in those terms, in 
search for the picturesque. We departed with regret, 
but were glad to leave our friends in surroundings so 
very pleasant and as they would have it. 

Mr. Cram has been, through these many years, an 
inspiration to all who have collaborated with him. 
He stood for the genuine things in architecture and 
the arts related to it. He had a grounding in architec- 
ture that made it impossible for him to accept mod- 
ernism in all its ramifications. He did, however, see 
something in it as long as it was a creative architec- 
ture and art, springing from foundations sure and 
accepted as good. He would have nothing to do with 
the throwing out of all that is known to be good for 
the sake of a complete and groping revolution, for 
the one apparent reason of getting something dif- 
ferent. 

Of all his writings, his views of Democracy as a 
form of government were the most adversely criti- 
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cized and most often misinterpreted. When dictator- 
ships divulged their real reason for existence, he 
instantly denounced them as enemies of the Christian 
world and saw only the prospect of a belated rising 
of Democratic nations to defend a better principle 
founded on freedom and justice. One of the very last 
statements he made before his last sickness was that 
he had already lived too long, — so long that he had 
witnessed the spectacle of Democracy compelled to 
awake from its lethargy to defend itself by might of 
arms. Saying he had nothing left to live for now, he 
however hoped to be permitted to witness the 
triumph of Democracy over Nazism, Fascism, and 
(this is something he could not have believed possible 
only a few years ago as he was at one time a champion 
of the Japanese people) Japanese aggression and 
duplicity. 

Mr. Cram was not only a great man in his chosen 
field of Architecture, but he was a great Christian 
which to my mind had most to do with his success 
as a church builder. The fact of this is attested by 
the honors the Church in all its branches has bestowed 
upon him. Someone has said of him, “He built his 
own monuments.” 

Frank E. CLEVELAND 


I SINCERELY think that I had an opportunity while 
working on the designs for the New York Cathe- 
dral nave to know Mr. Cram more intimately than 
anyone else. I was very fond of him as the real Ralph 
Adams Cram, and perhaps loved him better for the 
little human failings which many people saw, and 
never got beyond. 
Harry Bo Lirriur 
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i was a student in high school when I first met Mr. 
Cram. It was in my senior year and I sought his 
advice in connection with my plans for a career in 
architecture. I certainly did not expect him to give 
me any more time than would be necessary to offer 
some rather broad, general advice such as most suc- 
cessful men are always ready to give a youngster 
about to embark upon a career. Instead of being 
mildly amused by my eagerness and sending me on 
with a few words of encouragement, he talked to me 
at great length and then suggested a plan for me to 
follow. This program went on for three years and not 
once did his enthusiasm or interest decrease. I was 
able to see him at any time, even to) the extent on 
keeping important clients waiting — and his entire 
library was placed at my disposal. 

It would be impossible for me to give you an idea 
of Mr. Cram’s friendship, — how much it has meant 
to me and how grateful I shall always be for his ad- 
vice, guidance and instruction, and for the kindness 
and generosity he has shown me. 

His greatness as an architect and author is univer- 
sally known, but his greatness as a man is best 
shown, I think, by his sincere interest in the younger 
men in the profession, something very few people 
know about. It was something extremely personal 
to him, something he wanted to do without regard 
for the time and energy it required of him. 

Epwarp J. AISNER 
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Crusader in Gothic 


ELFRIEDA BABNEY 


Taken from THE Livinc Cuurcs for October 4, 1942, with the kind permission 
of the editors 


HE funeral of Ralph Adams Cram, world- 

renowned Church architect, was held at the 

Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston, on 
September 24th, where he had been a parishioner for 
many years. Burial was at his estate in Sudbury, 
Massachusetts. 

The man who has done most to revive Catholic 
art in America grew up in a pinched New England 
Protestant parsonage — the son of a Unitarian min- 
ister. He was born in Hampton Falls, N. H., Decem- 
berii6, 1363: 

At 17 he came to Boston to study architecture. He 
spent ae years in an architect’s office without mak- 
ing up his mind that he was on the right track: 

Friends all around him were writing verse, pub- 
lishing books. There was Bliss Carman, Richard 
Hovey, Louise Imogen Guiney, and pile — prom- 
ising then — whose names the world is beginning to 
forget. Ralph Adams Cram thought that he, too, 
would be happier as a writer. 

In fact, his early success at an ae almost lured 
him out ie the nightmare of 19th century “carpenter 
Gothic” into the pure air of Arthurian romance. 
He wanted to do in English poetry with Anglo o-Saxon 
folklore what Wagner Stee done in music with the 
Nibelungenlied. Perhaps it 1s only luck that turned 
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him from translating pagan legends into poetry, to 
translating Catholic Christianity into architecture. 

At 22, Ralph Adams Cram was art critic of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. Two years before he had 
written a letter to E. H. Clement, the editor, and saw 
it published under the tongue-in-the-cheek caption, 
“Have We a Ruskin Among Us?” It had been a 
purple-worded appeal to the citizens of Boston not 
to let a four-story apartment building be erected 
in front of Trinity Church. 

The letter had two results: Trinity Church was 
not desecrated by the apartment building, and Mr. 
Cram was encouraged to write more letters to the 
Transcript. Two years later it seemed to him that 
the doors of a career in journalism were swinging 
open. 

However, on the other side of the journalism- 
architecture dilemma was a $500 prize he won, about 
this time, 1n an open competition for a Suffolk County 
Court House design. This money, and “Letters of 
Travel” at Transcript space rates, took him to 
Europe for the first time. 

And there, with the art treasures of an old con- 
tinuous culture spread out before him, he felt his 
determination to create literature slipping. He had 
to make up his mind all over again. 

Returning home, he quit his job on the Transcript 
and designed wallpaper and home furnishings for 
two years, while he vacillated. He soon fled to Europe 
again, this time as tutor to the stepson of a friend. 
This is where the life of Ralph Adams Cram, crusader 
in Gothic, really begins. 

It was late fall in Rome, and very wet. He had 
met a young architectural student, Henry Randall, 
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an Episcopalian from Maryland. Sketching, they 


made the rounds of the churches of Rome, later of 
Palermo, Assisi, Siena, Florence, and Venice. 

It wasn’t long before Cram, with the help of Henry 
Randall, realized there was something in the eccle- 
siastical architecture of medieval catholicism which 
he had never felt in the Jeffersonian classic or New 
England colonial meetinghouses at home. 

This something he felt was the medieval Christian 
soul. Art was a language which bespoke the condition 
of men’s religious thought. And studying the Gothic 
cathedrals of the 14th and 1sth centuries, Ralph 
Adams Cram knew that Christianity had never be- 
fore, nor afterwards, expressed so superbly its faith, 
its power, its truth. 

He had been in Rome a few months. On Christmas 
Eve his friend, Henry Randall, remarked that he had 
two tickets to the Mass at the Church of San Luigi 
dei Franchesi. Would he like to go? Ralph Adams 
Cram thought he would. He did. In the morning he 
assisted, also, at the Mass in the English Church. 

His slowly evolving convictions about art and 
religion — that they were two sides of the same 
human experience — came to a climax with these two 
services. A few months later, back in Boston, he 
walked into the study of Fr. Hall of the old Church 
of St. John the Evangelist on Bowdoin Street. He 
wanted to become a Catholic. And to him that meant 
entering the communion of the Episcopal Church: 

That same year, behind a door marked “Cram and 
Wentworth, Architects,” at Number 1, Park Square, 
Boston, thirty-year-old Ralph Adams Cram was 
designing churches, and before long, building them. 
There was no doubt tn his mind now that he wanted 
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to build churches — churches which historically, and 
in feeling, were to express Christianity at the peak 
of its development. This meant Gothic churches. 

For a while he tried to persuade Protestant building 
committees to let him design churches for their 
congregations which would be expressive of Prot= 
estant thought and theology. Protestantism, he 
thought, having revolted against catholicism of the 
middle ages, could not be expressed in towering 
arches, tall windows, decorated interiors. Gothic art 
was Catholievart, 

He soon discovered, with surprise at first, that Prot- 
estant groups also yearned for Catholic art in their 
churches. And in this yearning, Ralph Adams Cram 
saw a hope of a return of Christendom to one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church which, as in the 15th century, 
would make everything man touched a thing of 
beauty. 

Afire with his mission of Christian unity, Ralph 
Adams Cram has been building Gothic churches for 
50 years. 

Most famous of his work is the redesigned Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York. Originally 
designed as an imposing Romanesque structure, it 
was turned by Cram and his associates into a vast 
prayer in stone, an example of Gothic architecture 
worthy to be compared with the finest cathedrals of 
Europe. 

The list of churches designed or redesigned by the 
firm of Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, and later by 
the firm of Cram and Ferguson, runs into the hun- 
dreds, including great cathedrals, city churches, and 
small chapels, in many states and in Canada and 


abroad. Ralph Adams Cram built his churches to 
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praise God, and he did so in codperation with Roman 
Catholics and Protestants as well as Anglicans, al- 
though his own Church made the fullest use of his 
genius in religious architecture. 

The chapels of the University of the South, Prince- 
ton University, Choate School, Rollins College, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Witeaton) Collece, sandy the Us >: 
Military Academy, West Point, are Fic his work. 

Though architecture bacon the major concern of 
his life, Ralph Adams Cram wrote as many books as 
some professional authors. In a style as craftsmanlike 
as his architecture, he set forth what he believed to 
be the implications of the Catholic faith in philos- 
ophy, art, and society. Of some 20 published books 
a few of the most recent are Convictions and Con- 
troversies, 1935; My Life in Architecture, 1936; The 
End of eee Loe: 

In political philosophy, Cram believed in an 
hierarchical society tee of the functions of its 
members, along the lines of the Medieval State with 
its aristocratic rulers and craft guilds. 

Ralph Adams Cram never went to college. The 
colleges, however, came to him: he received doctor’s 
degrees from Princeton, Williams, Yale, and Notre 
Dame, and was made an honorary member of Phi 
Beta Kappa at Harvard. He belonged to the leading 
architectural societies of the United States and 
England. 

In 100 he married Elizabeth Carrington Read, 
who survives him. He also is survived by a son, Ralph 
W. Cram, and two daughters, Mrs. Wallace Setaden 
and Mrs. Edward Nicholas. 
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Song of the Glaziers 


Bought with gold from the lordling’s hoard, 
Gems from the leaders the king appoints, 

Silver from those whom the church anoints, 
Brass that the guildsmen can ill afford — 

Out of the pot the glass is poured. 

Sear the pieces with red-hot points; 

Paint them and lead them and solder the joints — 
There’s the cartoon on a whitened board. 


Fasten the bars. Now lift it. Clown! 

Ho! How the light shines through with glee! 
Red turns purple and purple, brown. 

Good that we used those whites, pardee. 
Fasten it well in place. Three cheers! 

There may it sparkle a thousand years! 


EL. Eugenia Shepperd 
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From The Ornamental Glass Bulletin, September, 1918 
CHARLES C. Jacosy, Secretary, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dear Sir: 

T MAY interest you or some of the old-timers to 
i hear of James Baker, formerly of Baker & Sons, 

20 W. Fourth St., New York, almost opposite the 
workrooms of Messrs. Calvin & Wright. 

My father and his two sons started in this country 
in 1874, at which time the firms of George Morgan 
and Brothers, Gibson & Son, Sharp & Colgate, Robert 
Hamilton, Lamb & Co., and Fredericks in Brooklyn, 
were all active. A few years later John LaFarge 
(through Francis Lathrop) found that Mr. Baker 
was producing spun glass in eighteen-inch discs, 
called at our place, and secured all of this new glass 
we could let him have. Mr. LaFarge then commenced 
actively producing decorative work. This was some 
time prior to Messrs. Calvin & Wright’s entrance into 
the field. 

James Baker & Sons were then doing work for Mr. 
LaFarge for Trinity Church, Back Bay, Boston. John 
LaFarge was an enthusiast. I can see him yet flinging 
off his coat in our office, and admiring any new batch 
of disc glass we had received, offering to take the 
whole lot. Mr. Crowninshield was also much inter- 
ested in the new glass, which was made at Thill’s 
Flint Glass house in Brooklyn under Mr. Baker’s 
personal supervision. 
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But to return to Mr. LaFarge. Long before he 
executed the Harvard College work, he was in and 
out of our place every day, my father and he being 
on most cordial terms, and whenever a piece of glass 
work was completed at the Washington Square 
Studio, we were invited to examine it. 

Mr. Lathrop would be able to corroborate any 
statements, and add incidents, that would be of inter- 
est to art glass workers, could you but get in touch 
with that gentleman, whose memory might be keener 
than mine. Also Mr. Alfred Prettyman, if he is still 
living, could add much to the events that were hap- 
pening at that time in connection with the introduc- 
tion of Opalescent glass. 

Louis Tiffany, a few years later, in the early ’80’s, 
started producing decorative glass work in Fourth 
Avenue, New York, securing the services of Alfred 
Freeman, one of our apprentices, a skillful workman, 
who later became the executive in their decorative 
glass department. Mr. Freeman, dissatisfied with 
their methods, later started making lamp shades at 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Referring back to the spun glass, McKimm, Mead 
& White were then as now celebrated architects, and 
took it up with avidity, using it, and influencing Mr. 
Richardson who contracted to have it in the Senate 
Chamber windows at the new Capitol at Albany. 
Opal discs were used and they were the first opales- 
cent glass that I ever remember having seen. 

Mr. Richard Hunt, architect for the W. R. Vander- 
bilt mansion, had us place glass in that building. 

The first producers of Opalescent were Thill, Louis 
Heidt, Dannenhoffer and grandpa. The first two 
glasshouses making it under Mr. Baker’s instruction. 
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These assertions may appear strange, as it is generally 
understood that Louis Tiffany and John LaFarge were 
the first discoverers. As a matter of history, connected 
with the progress of decorative glass in the United 
States, I want these facts presented, and if called 
upon can substantiate every statement. 

Certainly the matter deals with events of twenty- 
five years ago, and it is the grandsons of those men- 
tioned who now are profiting by the experience of 
those long since gone. 

My father’s death in 1884 caused me to leave New 
York and open in Denver, Colorado, a few years later 
in a new field, where I at once secured the confidence 
and backing of several good architects, and enjoyed a 
reputation for earnest work. 

I was commissioned with the work for the new 
Antler’s Hotel and General Palmer’s Castle residence 
at Glen Eire, both at Colorado Springs and $5,000 
contracts each. Albert Sterner, Architect. 

I am now seventy years of age, and have charge of 
the Decorative Glass Department in the plant of the 
F] Paso Sash and Door Co. I am still actively en- 
gaged, from detailing to the finish of the work. Al- 
though present conditions are a setback to the pro- 
fession, am thankful to state I have plenty to attend 
to and am filling orders for church work. 

Very truly, 
James W. Baker 
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SERVICE FLAG WINDOW 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
By Edward W. Hiemer and Company 
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Unique Service Flag 


HAT is believed to be the first service flag in 
WW stained glass is shown in the accompanying 

illustration. It was made for one of the de- 
partments of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation in 
Paterson, New Jersey, and the original idea for the 
variation from the usual flag was given by Mr. Peter 
Franz and Mr. Arthur Reynolds, who were in charge 
of procuring a service flag to commemorate the men 
in the service. 

The window was executed with the idea that, with 
certain changes, it could be used after the war in an 
opening of the recreation hall. 

The center field is designed so that additional stars 
may be included as men are called into the service. 
The stars are etched out on blue flashed glass, and the 
field is surrounded by a wide red border, edged with 
gold fringe. The figures stand in a deep blue field. 

The glass will be placed in a wooden frame built 
for the purpose, and will be artificially illuminated 
with fluorescent lights. It will be installed about ten 
feet from the floor in one of the large shops, and will 
be visible from a great distance. 

This unique service flag was executed by Edward 
W. Hiemer and Company, and was designed by 


Jacob Renner, an associate of that studio. 
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More History 

E STARTED the list of conventions and presidents 
W or the Association, in our last issue, with the 
fifth at Boston 1n 1907. 

The records of the Ornamental Glass Bulletin, as 
the magazine was then called, show that the minutes 
of a Cincinnati convention were read at that meeting, 
so it is evident that the fourth convention was held 
there in 1906. 

The earliest record of the magazine is the issue of 
December, 1906, which is marked Volume I, No. 1. 
It was then called The Monthly Visitor, and was 
edited by L Von Gerichten: 

The statement that the Association was founded in 
1903 at Columbus and that J. E. Flanagan was the 
first President was taken from an article by Ludwig 
Von Gerichten that appeared in Stained Glass a few 
years ago. The President’s official collar also bears 
the date 10038 

This lines up correctly according to the records of 
the dates of the fourth and fifth conventions. 

But in the Bulletin for July, 1920, it is recorded 
that Mr. Schuler, who was then President, was “‘pres- 
ent at the first meeting of the National Glass Manu- 
facturers’ Association which was held in Indianapolis 
twenty years ago last June.”’ That would be in 1900, 
—a discrepancy of three years. Can anyone clear 
this up? 

The proofreader is the only one who has questioned 
the omission from our list of a 23rd convention. 

This seems to be correct according to the records. 

There are notices of the 22nd in 1924 at New York 
and of the 24th in 1925 at Pittsburgh, but no 23rd. 
Perhaps that was the period of 23 Skidoo! 
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NOTES—CORRESPON DENCE—COMMENT 
Stained Glass Casualty 


Sune TIME ago many of our papers carried an article 
about fae stained glass window in the British 
battleship H.M.S. Repulse. It was a small circular 
window by an English glass man and was vulgarly 
called a holy porthole. It was said to be the only Wat 
ship in history having a stained glass window in its 
chapel. 

The Japanese torpedoed and sunk the Repu/se in 
the South China Sea in December, Ig9a1. 


Cover Print 
alas portion of the Good Samaritan window of 
Bourges Cathedral represents the unfortunate 
man who fell among thieves, as he lay wounded by the 
wayside. A priest and a ene pass by, glance at him, 
but continue on their way. They symbolize the Old 
Law of Moses which was powerless to cure sick 
humanity. 

The quarter medallions grouped around this cen- 
tral theme interpret its symbolic meaning. They are 
the glossary to the text. They represent Moses before 
the burning bush, and breaking the tablets of the law, 
—the Israelites bringing their earthly riches to 
Aaron, and erection of the golden calf which pro- 
claims the insufficiency of the Old Law. 

“Of this window my favorite medallion is the one 
that symbolizes the Ecclesiastics passing the wounded 
man. The designer was not content to have them pass 
indifferently. He makes the priest point with scorn. 

“The wounded man is leaning against a marvelous 
tree. It is the most ingenious conventionalization of a 
flowering tree that I have ever seen in glass. No 
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wonder that I ascribe a love of Nature to this crafts- 
man; and as I become better acquainted with his 
work, I also feel that he was a lover of his fellow- 


men. * 


Government Regulations 


Dy? you remember the account of the establish- 
ment of a Production Code known as Priorities 
Regulation No. Io, reported at considerable length in 
our last issue? Well, just forget it. 

A letter from the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington thanks us for our kind codperation, but ex- 
plains that they have reached the conclusion that 
the system is not needed at this time, so it has been 
junked. And that’s that. 

Apparently intended to replace it is a new Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, issued November second. The 
idea is to balance supply and demand and to force 
the Army and Navy to project their needs; then, to 
allot materials on the basis of agreed needs. Again, 
it is subject to revision, and service and inquiry units 


are being set up in all local W.P.B. offices. 


Tinless Solder 


A hee is a formula for tinless solder: 12% Antimony, 
2% Arsenic, 00% Old Lace,f balance Virgin 
ead: 

Now mind, [’m not telling you that this is as good 
as 50-50 tin and lead. It isn’t. Though it is a harder 
solder its melting point is only 50 degrees above that 
of the latter and it flows nicely when used with the 


* Charles J. Connick, Adventures in Light and Color. 


+ We will overlook the playful reference, this time. After all, even a glassman 
must have his little joke. 
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customary flux, oleic acid. On the other hand, the 
antimony content soils a soldering 1 iron, requiring that 
it be cleaned from time to time. ne of course, 
would be a very real objection if better solder were 
available. However, if the supply of tin should be 
entirely cut off, fe. stuff will make it possible for us 
to Carry on. 
CHESTER A. WESTON 
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Emil Frei, Se, 186921942 


Frei Art Glass Company, died of a heart ail- 

_4 ment at his home in Saint Louis on September 
twenty-first, 1942. He was seventy-three years old. 

His works are to be seen in many churches and 
homes. Notable among them are the windows in 
Saint Anthony’s and Saint Francis de Sales Churches, 
and the Masonic Temple. They speak for the energy 
and love of his craft which he never lost. 

A native of Bavaria, Mr. Frei came to this country 
about fifty years ago, and after doing a number of 
murals on the West Coast, chose stained glass as his 
life work. 

In 1898, the prospect of a large commission which 
seemed about to mature, caused one of the Saint 
Louis stained glass studios to bring Mr. Frei to that 
city. 

When he realized that his employers had taken an 
over-optimistic view of the early realization of the 
project, he established his own business in 1900. The 
prospect which brought him to Saint Louis became a 
commission and was executed about five years ago. 
This project which covers the greater portion of his 
active life, epitomizes the tenacious optimism which 
was always his. 

He is survived by his wife, his son, Emil Frei, Jr., 
and two daughters, Mrs. A. F. Beck and Miss Cath- 


erine Frei. 


K* Fret, Sr., founder and president of the Emil 
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Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Ras 


Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512~520 South Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago, II. 
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MEMBER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Henry Lee WILLET, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President 


Haro.tp W. Cummines, San Francisco, California, First Vice-President 
Henry Keck, Syracuse, New York, Second Vice-President 
A. W. Kreme, High Point, North Carolina, Treasurer 


Frec P. OppricEr, 2700 St. Vincent Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, General Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Wicsur HERBERT BURNHAM 
Haroitp W. CumMINGs 


Haro_p RamBuscH 
GeorGeE D. SpIERs 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Joun D. WEAVER, Chairman 


Nicota D’AsceEnzo, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Haroip RamsBuscu, Chairman 


Orro W. Herinicke, 26 East 13th Street, New York City, Councillor National Chamber of Commerce | 


GEORGE SOTTER 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Orto W. HEINIGKE 


Lupwic von GERICHTEN 


Dr. Cuarces D. MacInnis 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Henry Hunt } 


MEMBERSHIP 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
Charles J. Connick 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 

BROOKLYN, New York 
Frank J. Blecha 

CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
Foster Art Glass Co. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio 
Franklin Art Glass Co. 

DAVENPORT, Iowa 
Decorative Art Glass Co. 

DELMAR, New York 
Cathedral Art Glass Co. 

DETROIT, Michigan 
Detroit Stained Glass Works 
Local Association, Five Studios 

GLOUCESTER, Massachusetts 
Alice D. Laughlin 

HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania 
Ira J. Killinger 

HAVERHILL, Massachusetts 


Francisco Ruocco Studio 


Autumn 1942 


HIGH POINT, North Carolina 


High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 


HOLICONG, Pennsylvania 
George W. Sotter Studios 
HOLLIS, Long Island, N. Y. 
F. G. Wiedemann 
LOS ANGELES, California 
American Art Glass Co. 
Beverly Art Glass & Mirror Co. 
Judson Studios 
Los Angeles Art Glass Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 
Enterprise Art Glass Co. 
T. C. Esser Company 
NEW YORK CITY, New York 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 
George Durhan & Son 
Ernest W. Lakeman 
Franz Mayer Studios, Inc. 
Joep Nicolas 
Rambusch Decorating Company 
Zettler Studios, Inc. 
Local Association, Twelve Studios 


Ernest W. LakeMan 
Henry Keck 


Rupert P. Scumitr 


WiLBuR BuURNHAM 


James SHELDON 


| 
| 
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PATERSON, New Jersey 
Edward W. Hiemer & Co. 
The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
D’Ascenzo Studios 
John W. Hathaway 
John W. Light 
Uhrig Brothers 


Henry Lee Willet Stained Glass Co. 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
Henry Hunt Studios 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
Decorative Window Company 


S. A. Bendheim 
Margaret Bendheim 
Mrs. Henry A. Blake 
Marion Blenko 

W. H. Blenko 

E. Elizabeth Bruder 


Frankie Byrne 

Oliver Spencer Croyden 
Fred R. Dandeneau 
Raymond A. de Haven 
Thomas R. Di Giacomo 
Frederick S. Duncan 
Mildred Z. Eves 

A. G. Feldmeier 

Joseph A. Freney 
George Gugert 


Sister Helene, O.P. 
Albrecht Holz 

M. C. Hoss 

Ruth M. Hunter 
Anthony Jankowski 
Richard W. Jung 


William Kielblock 
Anthony Kosman 
Ernest Kotzian 
Rowan K. LeCompte 
Sylvain LeDeit 
Trovatore Mainini 


Mrs. R. D. McIntosh 
George D. Merrill 
Charles H. Meyer 
James Mills 
Christine Northrop 
Adolph Opper 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 


Rev. Jesse Halsey, D.D. 


D. Taylor Kellock, D.A., E.D.I.N. 


Rey. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 


SAINT LOUIS, Missouri 
Emil Frei, Inc. 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Cummings Studio 
SCARSDALE, New York 
Wm. J. Schleiter 
SEATTLE, Washington 
Nyson Glass Company 
SYRACUSE, New York 
Henry Keck 
TENAEFLY, New Jersey 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


New York City 

New York City 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Milton, West Virginia 
Milton, West Virginia 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Arlington, Virginia 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Wauconda, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, New Jersey 

New York City 

New York City 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 

Adrian, Michigan 

Paterson, New Jersey 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Arlington Heights, Massachusetts 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Los Angeles, California 
Corio, Victoria, Australia 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lorain, Ohio 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Baltimore, Maryland 
San Jose, California 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Dallas, Texas 

San Francisco, California 
Brooklyn, New York 
New York City 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
New York City 


Edward M. Parrish 
Carl Paulson 

George Payne 

E. Stanley Peck 
Harry Pedersen 
Conrad Pickel 

Jacob A. Renner 

E. Fred Reusche 
George Schlagintweit 
Maurice S. Schlosser 
Edwin J. Sharkey 

E. Eugenia Shepperd 


Dwight Simmons 


Charles Van Arsdale Skinner 


Francis Palmer Smith 
Thomas Snyder 

Mrs. H. G. Spaulding 
Duncan Niles Terry 
Alfred J. Timler 

Sam Walsh 

Muriel Crosby Willet 
William J. Wilner 
Henry Wilson 


Richmond, Virginia 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Paterson, New Jersey 

New York City 

New York City 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 

West Orange, New Jersey 
Far Rockaway, L. I., New York 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donna, Texas 

Syracuse, New York 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Newark, Ohio 

Washington, D. C. 

Ithan, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

New York City 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Collingswood, New Jersey 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA METAL WINDOW FRAMES CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO P. DEISSLER & BROTHERS — PHILADELPHIA SUPPLIES CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


METAL WINDOW FRAMES & SASH 


DEISSLER’S PATENTED VENTILATORS 
GENERAL IRON WORKERS — HAND DRAWN CAME LEAD 


FOX AND CLEARFIELD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


